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Editorial 


Our occasional plea for more candidates, representing all sides of librarianship, for the 
Library Association Council, seems to have been over-adequately satisfied this year. The 
rotation system of election provides only five vacancies each year; for these there were 
seventeen candidates. The voters were as indifferent as usual. The entire number of votes 
for all candidates was 10,396, and this from a membership of well over 8,000, each with five 
votes to cast. Possibly this shows the proportion of members who are really aétive in their 
interest. The results, however, cannot be called unsatisfactory, although the loss of Mr. 
Seymour Smith is to be regretted on the London representation. His successor, Mr. F. C. 
Francis, is a welcome addition, as he increases our connexion with the British Museum, and 
thus recalls the early years of the Association. From the Country representation we have lost 
the chief librarians of Glasgow and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the County Librarian of 
Denbighshire. The three successful candidates, Miss F. E. Cook (Lancashire), Mr. Duncan 
Gray and Mr. E. A. Clough, merely return to the Council. This presents a sort of election 
puzzle, as those who were displaced were also on the Council last year. Possibly some of them 
formerly represented branches or sections ; there is certainly a solution to the puzzle. We say 
with confidence that any one of the candidates, successful or unsuccessful, would be an 
excellent councillor. For examples, many would like to see Cambridge University Library 
represented by Mr. E. Ansell, and it seems impossible that Glasgow is not represented or that 
the work Mr. Paterson has done should not have kept his seat safe ; while few men of recent 
years have done more for the education of librarians than Mr. Austin Hinton. But the 
difficulty is that much the same sort of eulogy might be made of those who have been eleéted. 


Librarian, Mr. C. R. Sanderson, which was attended by the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, 
the Hon. Ray Lawson, who addressed the meeting, as did Mr. Osborne. Among others 
present was Dr. Warner Bishop ; so we had the spectacle of a librarian of distinction from each 
of the three countries, the United States, Canada and England. The books were admirably 
exhibited and the whole affair was one that will give satisfaction to all librarians. 


| Unless an utterly different mode of choosing the Council is adopted, such vagaries of popular 
voting are inescapable. i 
* * * 
4 At Toronto last month, with due ceremony, Mr. Edgar Osborne handed over to the 
: Public Library there the collection of Children’s books which were exhibited at the Eastbourne 
f conference of the L.A. last May. The Library Board gave a ceremonial luncheon at the York 
| Club and later in the afternoon there was a formal meeting, presided over by the Chief 
| 
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Authors who express their appreciation of the assistance libraries given them in their 
work have increased in number in recent years : the librarians of Liverpool, Bristol, and others, 
come to mind as having received such acknowledgment. Bedford Public Library has lately 
had a cheque from Miss Vera Brittain of {£25 in acknowledgment of help given in the 
preparation of her In the Steps of John Bunyan. We think this is the first time that money has 
been given in this way. It was a pleasant gesture. The library was only doing its own work 
after all, but there are some who find delight in making some “ payment” for services 
rendered. 
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The Westminster Public Library’s music collection at Buckingham Palace Road, already 
comprises 20,000 items, and is rapidly developing into a national central library for music. 
It is open for the use of professional and amateur musicians throughout the country through 
the usual regional and other inter-library loan systems. Readers who can visit the library are 
welcomed by a special staff and can, of course, pursue their studies there. 


This month Sir Ronald Adam relinquishes the office of President of the Library 
\ssociation. Time flies, and in a single year the work a man does is not always apparent in its 
effects ; but there is no doubt that few presidents have had a more useful year. As a chairman 
he has been firm, easy and urbane. As our President he has been present, and most 
advantageously, at the opening of libraries. He has brought forward schemes for the working 
of British library assistants in the libraries of other countries. His work for the British Council 
carries his name to all quarters of the earth and in every one of them libraries come within 
his influence. His presidency has been particularly valuable on the eve of the public library 
centenary, and we trust every effort will be made to secure his continuing interest in Library 
Association affairs. 


The passing of Edward Green of Halifax, which we record on another page, closes a 
useful life for libraries and publicity for them. Green was a fellow-assistant with Jast in the 
Yorkshire town, and is almost the last of those who helped him and James Duff Brown to 
make the library atmosphere in which we live today. He was one of our early contributors, 
Aétive, cheerful and forceful, a meeting with him was a tonic; his a¢tivity lasted long after 
ordinary men have relinquished their labours. Our memories of him are all of good. 


Books for the Children’s Library 


The Seven Stones Mystery 
GLADYS MITCHELL 


Pam Stewart finds life exciting at Mannerings from the first moment. 
The loss of a gold cup inlaid with seven precious stones starts Pam and 
her friends off on some thrilling adventures. (12-15 years). 

Cr. 8vo. 244 pp. Illustrated with colour jacket. bs. net. 


A Green Fox 
KATHLEEN MACKENZIE 


All who like books about the country, about riding and hunting, will 
enjoy this new adventure of the four Pentire gicls. (12-15 years). 


Cr. 8vo. 248 pp. Illustrated with colour jacket. 6s. net. 
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Work with Young People in London * 


By L. M. Harrop, F.L.A. (Chief Librarian and Curator, Islington Public Libraries) 


CuILpren’s libraries have been the most neglected of all departments of the public library 
service. Although separate rooms were provided in some London libraries as long as 45 years 
ago, services to children are Still inadequate in many library systems ; the varying degrees of 
provision indicate not only a lack of appreciation of the importance of library services to 
children on the part of some of those responsible but also the absence of a lead from the 
library profession—an omission which the new seétion of the Library Association (Youth 
Libraries) might very usefully make good. 

What are the public library services to children in London like ? Every Borough provides 
hooks for children, although the number varies from 0-8 to 3-7 books per child at school. 
Total annual issues of books for home reading vary from 36,000 to 357,345 or, expressed more 
usefully for comparison, from 8 to 20 per annum per child at school compared with 3-7 to 
g*9 to adults per head of total population. More use is made by children than by adults living 
in the same area, of a library which is easily reached, but the number of children decreases more 
rapidly the further away they live from the library. In every borough there is a much higher 
percentage of children than adults using the libraries. Membership varies from 11 to 70 per 
cent. of the school population: of 23 libraries for which figures are available, only one has 
under 25 per cent., and eleven are in the 30 to 40 per cent. group. It is not possible to state 
precisely any one factor which is responsible for this : adequate expenditure on books, keen 
experienced staff, extension activities, good co-operation with schools, satisfactory siting of 
libraries and the number of service points all have their influence. Children also read more 
voraciously once they have acquired the reading habit, and more books in the same time, than 
an adult. In 1937-38 the total number of books issued to adults for home reading was 
16,597,370; in 1948-49 it was 24,194,632. The issues of books to children for the same years 
were 3,344,275 and 4,101,228. 

Several boroughs have lost buildings owing to enemy aétion but where this has not 
occurred, library services to children have in most cases been resumed at least at a pre-war 
level with the result that the issues of books have steadily increased since 1945-46 when it was 
3,212,434. The purchase of books, shelves to keep them on, and some one to issue them, may 
be considered to be the bare bones of a service—and that is all that is provided in some 
libraries ; but a full service comprises co-operation of various kinds with schools and 
‘extension ” activities to appeal to children of school age. 

That all libraries are not providing as many good books and all the services, or carrying 
out the various extension activities, as others, is due to a number of handicaps which exist in 
varying numbers and degrees in most London libraries. 

What are these handicaps ? First of all, in too few boroughs is it possible for every child 
to visit a library without going more than a half-mile from his home. If it is the intention 
to give every citizen reasonable access to a library service—and it surely must be or the 
Library Aéts would not have been adopted—library service points must be provided at mile 
intervals: this has been found to be the maximum radius of a library’s effectiveness with 
children. In how many boroughs has a survey been made to determine how many additional 
library service points will be needed to make this possible ? Until this has been decided 
maximum provision in terms of coverage cannot be made. In the past, there has been either 
lack of appreciation of the needs for adequate coverage, or the means of providing it—or an 
attitude of leaving something for the future to accomplish. I would take the case of one 
borough as an example, for | believe it is typical. Three large libraries were built in 1905-06 
to serve a population of 320,000 ; an additional large library was built in 1916 but not opened, 
owing to the war, till 1922. A survey of the borough in 1944 on the principle suggested, 
indicated that six extra library service points were needed: one of these was opened in 1946 
and a site for a second bought in 1947. It has taken two generations for half the Borough to be 
served ; one should have been enough to provide the whole service. 


\ paper read at the Week-end Conference of the London and Home Counties Branch, held at Eastbourne 
in October, 
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Perhaps in the past we have been concerned to provide large and expensive buildings 
(which incidentally has had the effect of reducing proper coverage) instead of smaller service 
points directed to home-reading purposes which is the chief need once a central library has 
been built. Many thousands of children have no library to which they can go conveniently 
and no adequate supply of books at school, with the result that they buy trashy weeklies and 
seldom read anything better. Wherever a library with a good supply of excellent children’s 
books has been opened in a good position, it has been well used. 

The second handicap is poor accommodation. It is fundamental that children’s books 
should be housed in a separate room and serviced from a separate Staff enclosure by a specialist 
Staff. Separate rooms were used 45 years ago at least, but we still find that in twelve boroughs, 
children’s services are provided in adult departments at thirty-five libraries. Separate rooms 
are provided at fifty-nine others. Post-war prefabricated buildings, shop libraries or makeshift 
accommodation due to bombing, have been ignored: these account for a further nineteen 
sections in adult libraries. 

The furniture and fittings in some of these sections or departments is worn-out, old- 
fashioned, or unsuitable because of adult size. Some local authorities seem disinclined to 
scrap furniture and replace it with new, but it is essential if children are to be attracted, to have 
light-coloured furniture instead of the dark oak (which has become darker with time) of two 
generations ago, bright curtains, vases of flowers, coloured floor coverings and other 
furnishings which give a bright and cheerful appearance. 

Given good surroundings to attract readers, it is essential to see that an adequate stock is 
always available on the shelves to retain their interest and membership. Expenditure on 
books in eighteen libraries for which figures are available increased from {10,144 in 1945-46 
to £20,245 in 1948-49. Expenditure on books per member varies from 1s. 6d. to gs. 2d. 
(2s. 3d. to 7s. 3d. for adults), the greater number spending between 3s. and 4s. This indicates 
the variations in the choice of books available. [| consider that 4s. 6d. per member is a 
reasonable amount to spend : in two-thirds of London’s libraries expenditure is less than 4s. ; 
more could be spent with great advantage. In the few libraries where expenditure is lower 
than 3s. per head, either the stock must be in poor condition owing to too many dirty or 
worn-out books remaining on the shelves, or the number of new titles added must be very 
few ; the stock is certainly small. The amounts spent per head of population vary enormously 
from 7d. to 5s. 7d., though few, are over 2s. (4d. to 19s. 7d. for adults) and it is significant that 
where the largest amounts are spent, there is not only a larger stock but a much larger issue of 
books per member. Stocks have improved greatly in the last four years, the total number of 
books added rising from 43,244 to 74,107. Additions to stock before the war were generally 
very small compared with immediate post-war years. 

One of the surprising revelations of this questionnaire is the totally inadequate collections 
of reference books in most children’s libraries. In three boroughs with a total of sixteen 
libraries there are none ; in most libraries there are not more than thirty or forty volumes ; in 
only seven boroughs are there on an average more than one hundred volumes in each library. 
It is true that reference books prepared specially for children are few in number, but a child of 
thirteen should be familiar with many books in adult quick reference collections. If children 
are expected to use a reference library intelligently when they grow up they must become 
familiar, superficially at any rate, with some of its books while at school, and in any case there 
are many books which, because of the way the material is presented, cannot be issued for home 
reading, but are enjoyable to browse through. Children should be encouraged to use their 
library as a source of information of all kinds and as a place where they can look up things in 
connection with their school work or their hobbies and personal interests: it is books of 
reference which are needed for these purposes. If the extension of work with schools by 
means of class visits, which the later school leaving age resulting from the Education A&, 
1944, makes possible, is to be effective, a considerable increase in reference provision in most 
libraries is essential. 

Equally important with book stock is the quality of the staff in charge of work with 
children. Children’s library work demands special aptitudes, experience and training : 
seventeen out of twenty-six libraries have a special appointment of children’s librarian ; 
several have at least one other assistant whose whole time is spent on this work; of the 
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remainder, one librarian says the system of two libraries is not large enough for a special 
appointment, four consider that such an appointment is essential and one that it is not. Five 
of the boroughs where there is no special appointment are big ones and one is of medium size. 
Usually the senior children’s librarian spends most of her time directing and organizing work 
with children throughout the library system, and in a system of four or more libraries where a 
full range of activities (Story hours, lectures, school classes at the library, visiting schools, etc.) 
is undertaken she has little time for anything else. She needs one other full-time assistant at 
the central library and one at each branch. In most libraries one assistant spends all her time 
on children’s work in addition to the supervising assistant and in others part of her time, but 
in four of the biggest systems, apart from the one supervising assistant, the actual work with 
children is carried on by an assistant. In one system with six service points one full-time and 
five part-time assistants are allocated to children’s work. In another system of four libraries, 
no assistant devotes all her attention either full-time or part-time to children’s work ; anyone 
who is available does duty with the children. This is a serious defect, for good work with 
children can only be carried on by assistants who are continuously working with them, who 
get to know them, the books they like, their interests and the contents of children’s books. 
It used to be the practice in many libraries for any assistant to take duty in the junior depart- 
ment and Still is in four out of twenty libraries but the tendency for specializing is increasing. 
It appears that those responsible for these four libraries are not aware of the extent to which 
they are failing to meet the needs of the children in their midst. The number of books issued 
may be high but what of the quality ? 

It is generally held that it is not merely sufficient to provide accommodation, books and 
staff in order that library work with children may be carried on effectively, but that additional 
facilities called ‘‘ extension” activities should be arranged with the object of attraéting 
children to the library, improving their taste in books, interesting them in cultural things for 
their own sake and linking the library with their own interests and the things of everyday life. 
The usual forms which these activities take are well known and are all in use in London 
libraries. 

The most popular is the story hour which is held in fourteen out of twenty-six libraries at 
intervals of from two to fifteen days and are attended by up to forty-five children. Next come 
educational film shows (9), talks or lectures given out of school hours (9) and talks given in 
school time to classes brought to the libraries by their teachers (4). Talks held during school 
hours have the theoretical advantage of assured audiences (although classes have an unpleasant 
habit of not appearing, often without warning, or with such short notice that substitutes 
cannot be found) and the practical advantage of good discipline, but | am not convinced of 
the wisdom of co-operating so closely with the schools, for children may tend to think of the 
library as an adjunét to the school. We want them to use the library, but voluntarily and as 
freely as possible, and when with their teachers, to use it for the services which only the 
library can give. All libraries except one pay expenses or fees to the lecturers though in 
several cases to some only ; maximum fees are 1 guinea (1), 5 guineas (5), £15 (1). One 
library has recently developed ‘* picture book readings.” Small children who were found to 
be waiting while their parents chose their books in the adult library on Saturday afternoons 
were invited to go into the children’s library on the other side of the vestibule and have 
picture books read to them. This has become a popular Saturday afternoon feature and 
secures the interest of children in their library at a very early age. Other activities which are 
provided are stamp club (5), play reading group (6), gramophone club (2), and book club (1). 
Children’s book weeks have been held in twelve libraries : asked for their opinions as to the 
lasting effeét of these on the membership or use of the library, five librarians replied that they 
had no effect, one was doubtful, one offered no opinion and five indicated that membership 
and use soared for a few weeks and then dropped back. Although the measurable effeét of a 
book week is not of long duration, if used rightly these aétivities give opportunities for 
extending a library’s usefulness, especially through contaét with teachers. 

Visits to the libraries of school classes with their teachers for private study in connection 
with the school curriculum is carried on in fourteen libraries, extensively in three of them. 
\t one central library just over 300 such classes attended last year. The children are given 
assignments on which they work under the supervision of their teachers, using library books 
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which are previously obtained from the adult lending or reference libraries if the junior 
library stock cannot provide sufficient material. This is excellent training in the use of books 
which most of the children would not otherwise obtain, and one of the most gratifying results 
is that many of the children have visited the library in after-school hours to continue their 
school projects or to work similarly on subjects of their own interest. 


The value of these extension activities to the library service in terms of increased members 
and issues, and the more intelligent use of the library, is difficult to assess. One librarian is 
alone in saying that there is none: several do not express an opinion as to the amount of the 
effect ; others indicate that it is considerable, resulting in new members, requests for books 
connected with story hours, talks and films and the use of reference books in their junior and 
adult reference collections. Those who provide the most speak most highly of their value. 


One of the greatest problems with which librarians have to deal in connection with work 
with children is the tendency for many children to discontinue using the library when they 
leave school. This may be partly due to an impression they somehow get that the public 
library is in some way associated with school life, partly due to less free time and partly to the 
need to develop increasing cultural and social interests. It is also in some cases engendered by 
too much exclusiveness in the relationships between the adult and the children’s library. 
Complete segregation so that children cannot peep into the adult department and no oppor- 
tunities to go there as they reach their "teens to select under the guidance of an assistant, books 
which are not in the children’s library should be avoided—children should learn from 
experience of the facilities available for adults. Two attempts to deal with this problem are 
often practised and are, of course, in operation in London : these are visits of children about 
to leave school to have the adult departments explained to them (twenty libraries), and the 
formation of collections of books especially for the use of adolescents. The latter are pro- 
vided in seven library systems but only in two are they in the adult departments. Mostly 
the collections vary in number from 150 to 600 books : only in one library is there a substantial 
collection of 900 and these are placed where, in my opinion, the collection can be of the 
greatest value—in the adult library. A large library of 20,000 volumes on the shelves, 
hundreds of them being advanced books on all kinds of unfamiliar subjects, and the fiction 
alone taking up more space than the whole of the books in the junior department, is over- 
whelming to the fourteen-year-old, who finds this ‘* Youth Collection ” an introduction to 
the larger stock. He feels at home, finding a few titles he is familiar with, and in addition 
suitable fiction, and introductory books to many non-fiction subjects. 


What is ideal library provision for young people ? A separate department, not too far 
removed from the adult library, with a separate room for quiet reading, study and reference 
work, containing a collection of well-chosen clean books at the rate of four -per registered 
member and Staffed by sufficient pleasant and well-experienced and qualified assistants to deal 
adequately with all the readers who surge upon the library at the busiest times on a winter 
evening. A cheerful service which provides in a kindly way the reading needs of its readers 
and supplements mere book provision with such additional extension facilities as are felt 
justified by experience. 

Broadly, this has been the ideal of a good children’s service for many years, but to what 
extent has this ideal been reached in London? | have already indicated by describing 
children’s departments the extent to which this ideal has been fulfilled. Where progress has 
not been as rapid as in other boroughs, has it been due to failure to realize the need for an 
adequate service for children (which means more than merely providing books) or has it been 
due to a too parsimonious attitude on the part of library committees ? Bearing in mind the 
great value to the children of a good library service and knowing that a higher proportion of 
the future adult population will be familiar with, and able to make intelligent use of, a library 
service if they use a children’s library, the cost, whatever it is, cannot be considered 
unreasonable. 

In some boroughs deficiencies have been realized and efforts made to overcome them. 
Since the war fourteen new service points have been opened, five of them to take the place of 
bombed libraries, two re-opened after the war, one mobile library service started, one schools’ 
library service re-commenced, and three libraries for children only opened. Two new 
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branches and two separate children’s departments are to be opened during the next few months. 

Fortunately London’s chief librarians are aware of the deficiencies and are planning to 
make them good. The following is an analysis of their replies to the question : 

Do you consider your children’s libraries adequate in 

(a) Stock; 15 no, 7 yes. 

(6) service to readers ; 15 no, 6 yes, 1 not at branches, 4 fair. 

(c) Staff; 16 no, 6 yes, 2 not at branches. 

(d) accommodation ; 16 no, 5 yes, 1 not at branches. 

(e) fittings, furniture and arrangement ; 13 no, 7 yes, 3 not at branches. 

They have been good enough to specify their particular needs ; these include: more 
trained Staff (several) ; more money for books (several) ; more books for small children ; more 
non-fiction books ; furniture of children’s size ; separate rooms ; quiet rooms ; printed book 
lists ; Opportunities for carrying on extension work ; a long term policy of re-furnishing and 
re-fitting ; new buildings (several) ; reference facilities. 

Owing to the great increase in the birth rate from 1942 onwards compared with pre-war, 
there are in London’s schools now about 15 per cent. more children who are able to read than 
for many years past. This increase will continue for another five years when there will be 
nearly twice as many. It is, therefore, essential to plan immediately, not only to improve but 
also to increase facilities for children, if this opportunity is not to be missed. Extensions are 
difficult in these days of building restrictions and high costs, but as an urgent expedient 
libraries exclusively for children might be opened in existing suitable premises. 

What I have said about London is probably true of the rest of the country. Library 
administrators now have presented to them the greatest challenge and the greatest opportunity 
for library developments which has occurred in the last generation. They have an obligation 
to the young men and women of the future not to let this opportunity slip by. 


Modern Library Lighting 

By J. F. Roper (Lighting Service Bureau) 
Or all public buildings, the library is most dependent on adequate lighting, for the public 
mut rely entirely on their ability to see in their search for the books and information they require. 

Judging by the large number of libraries which have brought their lighting installations 
up to date since the war, the importance of this must be realised by many librarians and their 
Committees already. Recent technical advances in artificial lighting have enabled improve- 
ments in both quantity and quality of lighting to be made without increasing the cost of 
electricity consumed. 

It is the purpose of this article to summarise the main principles of good artificial lighting 
and indicate how the particular problems of libraries can be solved by making the best use of 
the new equipment now available. 

LEVELS OF ILLUMINATION 

The level of illumination at any point can be measured in units of ‘ foot-candles ” or 
‘* lumens per square foot.” It is one of the basic considerations in lighting that there should 
be enough light to see the task in hand comfortably. In libraries the amount of light required 
depends chiefly upon the size of detail to be seen, its contrast with the background and the 
overall lightness or darkness of colour of the objeéts being iooked at. In planning the lighting 
of a library we have to consider the smallest size of print that is likely to be used and must 
bear in mind that the faded titles on the backs of old books, and the writing in ancient 
manuscripts have very little contrast with their backgrounds and need plenty of light to be 
clearly visible. Book bindings are also generally dark in colour—an additional reason for 
using light as freely as possible. 

The values of illumination recommended for ordinary libraries by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in this country are :—- 


Reading Rooms (General Lighting 7 lm/ft.? 
(on Books and Papers) 
Book Room 7 » 
Lending Seétion on Backs of Books (vertical plane) 2 ,, 
Office and Clerical Desks 
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Merruops OF LIGHTING 

\part trom the level of illumination provided, however, it is essential that the lighting 
installed should be of good quality, and well designed. The chief considerations are, firstly, 
the avoidance of too bright light sources anywhere in the field of normal vision, and freedom 
from excessive contrasts and shadows. Secondly, that the direétion of light on to the books or 
papers being read is such that the reader does not obscure the light by his own shadow or 
receive bright reflections of the source from polished surfaces such as shiny paper or desk tops. 
Thirdly, that the lighting units will harmonise with the architectural features of the building 
to produce a satisfactory and pleasing appearance. 


There is also a fourth consideration—interior decoration—which is of considerable 
importance to the effect of the installation as a whole. Light-coloured walls and ceilings make 
good use of the light by reflecting it back into the room, and the brightness of these surfaces 
should help in the achievement of the relatively even overall brightness of the interior which 
is now recognised to be an essential factor in easy seeing. At night-time the provision of light 
curtains or blinds over the windows makes a marked improvement by screening what are 
otherwise completely black spaces in the walis, through which light is lost. The provision of 
Venetian type blinds has the added advantage that direct sunlight can be excluded and window 
vlare avoided during the daytime. 


The first consideration mentioned above needs further explanation. Artificial light 
sources in general are small but bright in comparison with the wide expanse of an overcast 
sky which gives us light from every direction and yet is not too bright to be looked at without 
discomfort. 

There are, in general, two methods of reducing the brightness of artificial light sources. 
Either they can be shielded with some opaque or nearly opaque material which at the same 
time reflects the light in the direction required, or it can be diffused by a translucent material 
of large area which itself becomes the effective source and has a low enough brightness to 
avoid glare. Diffusion of the light has the additional advantage of softening shadows which 
are otherwise a source of annoyance and provide extreme contrasts of light and shade. In the 
other extreme if, the light is completely diffused, for instance by refleéting it all from the 
ceiling by what is known as Indirect Lighting, then there will be practically no shadow at all. 
This may be suitable for some purposes, but our recognition of objects and depth is largely 
obtained by the contrast of light and shade, so that this form of lighting makes such recognition 
more dithcult and often gives a flat and dull appearance to the interior unless it is supplemented 
by some other form of lighting. 

Modern fittings employ reflecting, refracting and diffusing elements, singly or in 
combination, of a suitable shape to provide a particular distribution of light, i.e., so-much of 
the raw lamp light upwards and sideways, and so-much downwards. In any given interior, 
however, much of the success or tailure of the installation will depend on the placing of 
fittings to ensure that sufficient light reaches important areas ; and in the case of asymmetric 
fittings, such as are commonly used tor fluorescent lamps, considerably increased comfort may 
be obtained by orienting the fittings so that both the brightness of the luminous part of the 
fitting, and the size of the luminous area, are small as seen from a normal viewing position. 
For example, a flat dise-shaped dittusing fitting might have the same lighting performances as 
a diffusing sphere of the same diameter, but the former would have less apparent area when 
viewed from any position other than immediately below, and would therefore give greater 
lighting comfort. 

FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 

The fluorescent lamp which has been so extensively developed since the war provides an 

excellent solution to many of the difficulties which arise in planning good lighting. 


It is itself something of a light ditfuser since the light is emitted evenly along the whole 
length of the tube ; and as its brightness is only a very small fraction of that of the filament 
lamp we have a relatively glare-free source of light readily available. It is not, however, 
completely glareless, and it is necessary to remember that the amount of light emitted by this 
lamp is nearly three times as great as that from an incandescent lamp of equal wattage. While 
this is a great advantage economically, it does mean that it must be treated as a source of large 
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light output and it is still necessary to shield the direét light from a reader’s eye or to diffuse 
the light to reduce further the effective brightness of the fitting, as in the case of an incan- 
descent lamp. One method adopted to screen the direct light from a viewer’s eye in any 
direction, at a given angle, is to fit longitudinal and transverse louvres to give a honeycomb 
effect beneath the lamps. In this way a cut-off of direct lamp light can be obtained at any desired 
angle, and the brightest part of the fitting visible is then the vertical part of the louvre or 
honeycomb. 

A further advantage of the fluorescent lamp is its near daylight colour. There are many 
days during the year, particularly in large towns, when daylight alone is insufficient in an 
interior, and needs to be supplemented by artificial light. A colour of light which is near 
daylight is particularly useful for this purpose. In this connection, when installing lighting 
systems it is a good plan to ensure that the fittings can be switched on in rows or groups of 
gradually increasing distance from the windows. Thus, as the daylight fades it is possible to 
supplement it first in the darkest parts of the room. 

These advantages, together with a much longer length of life compared with an incan- 
descent lamp, make fluorescent lamps extremely suitable for library lighting, and the increased 
capital cost of installation will nearly always be offset by the lower current costs compared 
with incandescent lighting giving a similar light output. This is particularly the case where 
libraries are open to quite late in the evening. 


THE SpECIAL PROBLEM OF LIBRARIES 


The layout and distribution of the light from the fittings must depend on the purpose to 
which the room is put. 
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Natural daylight alone is usually insufficient for positions remote from the windows, as 

this diagram showing the fall in illumination as the distance from the window increases, 

shows. Arrangements should therefore be made for supplementing lighting of the darker 
areas in daytime. 


In the case of a Reading Room it is desirable to have a good light on all the tables and 
desks, with a reasonable level of illumination in the whole room which should have light- 
coloured walls and ceiling. This can usually be obtained best with a fitting giving the major 
part of the light in a downward direétion but allowing a fair proportion to go sideways and 
upwards. A cut-off of the direét lamp light so that lamps cannot be seen at viewing angles less 
than 30 degrees above the horizontal is desirable. Where desks are placed near the walls, 
particular care must be taken to ensure as good a Standard of lighting there as elsewhere. Local 
lighting units over the desks and tables are not usually necessary or desirable, as they tend 
to increase the brightness contrasts in the room and may cause unwanted shadows. If, however, 
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local lighting is unavoidable owing to the construction of the room, it should be supplemented 
by general lighting to lessen the contrasts. 

The Clerical sections of the library should be treated in much the same way, and where 
desks occur in a room which does not need this standard of lighting throughout, additional 
units should be provided over the desk area, avoiding wherever possible entirely local lighting 
such as desk lamps. 

The Lending section or any room with rows of bookcases provides the most difficult 
problem of library lighting. For this reason the recommended minimum value of illumination 
given earlier, is only 2 foot-candles on the vertical backs of the books. This corresponds to a 
much higher level of illumination on a horizontal surface in the same position, but is the only 
method of specifying illumination levels which appears to be of any value since reading the 
book titles is the chief task in hand. 

One method of helping both the lighting engineer—and, incidentally, those with stiff 
backs !—is to make the bottom shelves slope at an angle, thus making it easier to see the books 
by enabling more light to fall on them. 

Indireét lighting is one method which has been found quite satisfactory for shelf lighting. 
It is often possible to place the units on top of the bookcases, thus only only avoiding the 
necessity of fittings suspended from the ceiling but also enabling them to be completely hidden 
from view. With this torm of lighting and consequent lack of shadow, penetration of light to 
the bottom of the bookcases is extremely good. 


\nother satisfactory method is to use fluorescent lamps in fittings suspended along the 
bookcases about 2 feet away from the cases and at about the level of or rather higher than the 
highest shelf. In some instances it may be possible to suspend them in the middle of the aisle 
between the cases provided these are not too wide apart. The principal difficulty to be over- 
come is that of shadows from intending borrowers being cast on the backs of the books, and it 
is for this reason that the fittings cannot be suspended far away from the bookcases. The long 
length of the fluorescent lamp, however, helps to overcome the shadow effed. 


Finally, the staircase and corridors should not be forgotten. Many old people and others 
with defective eyesight will use these, and it is therefore particularly necessary that they should 
be lit to a really safe Standard. 

A library can only hope to provide a real service to all if its amenities are of a high 
Standard, and there can be no more important adjunét to a library than good lighting since its 
function depends, in the first instance, on people’s ability to see. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 

We come to the end of another year. Which obvious fact accounts for the inscribing ot 
this letter to the founder of Lesters on Our Affairs. \t is probably twelve years since you 
participated in the practice you created of critical comment in this series but it has been our 
custom that, whoever among us wrote in December, the letter should be addressed to you. 
1949 has been in some ways a most interesting year, although there has been no major event in 
the library world in it, nor I think in the literary world—but on this latter point I may be 
mistaken. Rather, as Eratosthenes and others in this correspondence have said sufficiently, 
it has been a year of anticipation. Our great year comes with January and | look forward 
eagerly to the whole of it. Meanwhile, our new president, the Duke, is in Malta with his ship. 
We may be able to say more about that later. | am told that the programme of the Centenary 
Conference, which happily reverts—as | hope Conferences will permanently—to the old 
September custom, is on far more ambitious lines than any we have held. There will naturally 
be great crowds of non-librarians at any meeting which is open to the public and the largest 


halls in London are the only ones that will now accommodate our throngs of folk. As for the - 
Annual Dinner, that has been a headache for the L.A. for the past twenty years, and will not 


Constance 
M. White: 
THE 
MUDDLES 
Dorothy B. Upson: OF MONICA 
THE RUBY EYE “One of the most 
‘Holds the interest throughout”— popular . . . stories 
Liverpool Daily Post 5 net this season” — 
Public Opinion 
5/- neq 


Eric Leyland: LINDA — THE SCHOOL- 
FLAME OF THE SIERRAS GIRL DETECTIVE 


“Easily read . . . laughable . . . exciting 


5/- 
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Books for Young People 


yy vy A Selection of New Illustrated Books for 
ad Children of 10-15 Years 


Constance Isobel 

M. White: St. Vincent: 

PONIES AT GREEN AS GRASS 

WESTWAYS Full of aétion and 

Of especial appeal excitement 5 - net 
to lovers of 


animals 5 - net 


Lowell 
Thomas: 
THE BOYS’ LIFE Eric Leyland: 
OF COLONEL THE FIRS 
LAWRENCE ADVENTURE 
“Mr. Thomas knows well “The real spirit of rollicking 
enough the romantic re- adventure” — Daily Graphic 
quirements of the boy 5 - net 
of to-day” —Sunday Times 

6/- net 


Winifred Donald: 


A series of delightfully told 


adventures 
. lively” —Manchester Evening News 
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become less so; in London, in fact, unless we can clear the Albert Hall and turn it into a 
banqueting chamber, only a selective sort of dinner would be possible. Anyway, that is my, 
probably ignorant, speculation. 
Your INTEREST IN: PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

has always been one of the links between us. You must have seen with much speculation the 
hordes of candidates who now crowd the Library Association examinations and the 
modifications the Education powers-that-be seem to be making with extraordinary frequency 
to accommodate the syllabus to what they believe to be the new needs. The danger is that 
in altering at the demands of particular types of librarian something valuable may be lost from 
the syllabus. The public library does not, | agree, exist to resuscitate what Carlyle called 
“dead dogs ”’—the so-called classics which posterity—this generation—has apparently been 
very willing to let die; but the real work of the poets, dramatists, essayists, the supreme 
novelists—these it is its first duty to furnish, whatever the everyday philistine may urge. 
That any “ librarian” should not have a nodding acquaintance with them is like the phrase 
‘a young conservative,” in essence a contradiction in terms. You and I are, professionally, 
‘old ” conservatives | suppose, but a ‘* young ” one can only represent the sort of librarian 
who will be obsolete at thirty. | hope therefore that, in the humane desire to fit the examination 
to every interest, including those of the schools of librarianship, which at present are grievously 
understated, sight will not be lost of the literary heritage for which public libraries primarily 
exist. And, in saying this, | am not such a fool as to underrate the importance of the current 
book, the books of knowledge, commerce and of our social, professional and economic 
world. 

We have yet to learn what numbers of 

New ENrrants 
our profession can absorb in a year. There seems to me to be no likelihood of the 1,400 or 
so all getting into good library positions ; but, there again, we have no faéts to go upon—or 
have we ? Some professions seem to adjust their examinations so that only a certain number 
are passed at any time. It is an iniquitous system, which can only be justified if the candidates 
are examined without charge. | submit that it is not the business of the examiners to do more 
than test the knowledge and ability of candidates. They cannot test personality which, in the 
end, finally determines the suitability of people for the available posts. That must be done by 
the appointing authorities. Examinations must of course become more severe as knowledge 
develops. That is a different thing. 
War Seems ro BE Expecrep 

| rubbed my eyes over one of the questions in the December exam. which I have only 
just seen. The students are asked to describe the features of the Stopsley Branch Library. Do 
you know it? Are candidates expected to be able to describe any branch library, county, 
municipal or other throughout the land ? It seems to me a tall order. I asked this question 
to a young librarian who told me that it was a prefabricated branch on generous and pleasant 
lines at Luton and that there was a brief account with an illustration of it in The Record. Well—-l 
give in; but it was obviously a decided effort on the part of the examiner to drive home the 
injunction in the 1950 syllabus that candidates are expected to have read the library 
periodicals. By the way, | hear Luton has published 

\N ArrraActIVE ANNUAL REPORT 

in which there are other illustrations of this branch library. | always watch what Frank M. 
Gardner does ; for years he has been my “ indicator” where printing is concerned and | 
notice that he has a jolly book of letters to a young librarian in the press. | expect this new 
Report will have ‘ printing ” features. | am told, too, that it gives an unusually good, or at 
any rate discussable, analysis of reading. | have not studied these things yet and shall write 
about them later. 


FRANK SEYMOUR SMITH 
You will agree with me that public libraries lose something individual and vital in the 
translation of Mr. Seymour Smith from library administration to bibliographical work with 
a famous bookselling and newspaper-distributing firm. He has gained a position all his own 
among the intermediate group of librarians as an independent, forward-looking and reliable 
leader. In our counsels | know, not so much personally as by the common consent of his 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Knox’s History 
of the 
Reformation in Scotland 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON 


Here at last, presented in a worthy 
format, is the definitive edition of this 
great history. Whilst David Laing’s 
edition a century ago appealed almost 
wholly to the scholar, and more recent 
popular editions may have robbed the 
work of some of its essential spirit, Pro- 
fessor Croft Dickinson has followed a 
middle course which will meet the needs 
of both scholar and general reader. His 
introduction of over a hundred pages is 
a masterly summary of the period 

In two volumes £4 45 the set 


Science and 
Literary Criticism 
PROFESSOR HERBERT DINGLE 


An illuminating and closely reasoned 
attempt to answer the question : Can any 
form of literary criticism really be regarded 
as a science — in the strict sense demanded 
by modern thought 7 75 6d 
The author contends that a training in 
scientific method would be of advantage 
to a critic, and might give direction to 
his criticism and preserve it from certain 
errors. 


Alphonse Daudet 


VERA DOBIE Not only a full length 
biography but a presentation of the 
social, political and historical back- 
ground of nineteenth century France. 
Daudet is seen both as man and as 
writer, and in his relationship to the 
great figures of his time, Flaubert, 
Edmond de Goncourt, Turgenev, Zola 
and others, who live again in these pages. 
I/lustrated with half-tone plates 218 


For a Human Advance 
ABEL J. JONES This new book by the 
author of Rado/f Eucken : A Philosophy of 
Life, Character in the Making and In Search 
of Truth, is indeed a tonic for our times. 
Dr. Jones examines the root cause of our 
present discontents and draws the con- 
clusion that in their anxiety to keep pace 
with science men have ignored the 
human problem and failed to aim at any 
kind of spiritual advance. This is a 
passionate plea that the new generation 
should rise to the level of its unexampled 


opportunities 125 6d 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 


Parkside 


Edinburgh 
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contemporaries, he always brings restraint, balance and wisdom. | have frequently felt, 
however, that, good as he must be as an administrator, his almost entire interests were bookist 
and bibliographical. His Eng/ish Library and his Bes? Books of the War, 1939-45, as well as his 
earlier book on translations show what he has done and prophesy of what he may yet do for 
us in the new work ; in which we wish him well. 

May Christmas bring you, and every good librarian, all good things ! 


Vale ! > 
CALLIMACHUS, 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p. 


Obituary 


Edward Green retired from the chief 
librarianship of Halifax in 1939, after 53 years 
of service to his native town. His name recalls 
the creative time in librarianship in the 
country. He served under J. Reed Welch, who 
became librarian of Streatham later, and was 
the colleague of L. Stanley Jast, whom he 
succeeded as Branch Librarian at Bankfield 
when Jast left to become librarian of Peter- 
borough in 1892. He modernised the Halifax 
service when he became chief librarian, he 
built the one-room libraries which other towns 
have copied, and his publicity work was 
incessant. In person he was a most genial and 
lovable character. His energy never seemed to 
fail, and until his death on November sth it 
was our common experience to find articles, 
reviews and anecdotes on his beloved pro- 
fession in all sorts of journals. He was for 
some years a member of the L.A. Council, and 
always an enthusiast. His daughter, Miss 
Muriel M. Green, F.L.A., remains with us as a 
librarian, to receive our deep sympathy. 


By a tragic coincidence Mr. Frank Haigh, who 
succeeded Mr. Green at Halifax, died suddenly 
two days after him on November 7th at the age 
of 60. 

Mr. Robert Bain, the former City Librarian of 
Glasgow, died early in November. 


We shall make further reference to these well 
known librarians next month. 


Personal News 

Miss L. J. Baker, Assistant, Reference 
Library, Liverpool, to be Librarian, Woolton 
Branch Library, Liverpool. 

Miss D. M. Fox, A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Liverpool, to be Librarian, 
Fazakerley Branch Library, Liverpool. 

Mr. T. E. Headon, D.P.A., F.L.A., Li- 
brarian, Edge Hill Branch Library, Liverpool, 
to be Librarian, Branch Libraries Co-ordination 
Department, Liverpool, 
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Mr. FP. Hope, A.L.A., Assistant, Branch 
Libraries Co-ordination Department, Liver- 
pool, to be Librarian, Knotty Ash Branch 
Library. 

Mr. R. F. Nason, F.L.A., Librarian, Lending 
Library, Exeter, to be Librarian, Edge [ill 
Branch Library, Liverpool. 

Mr. J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Knotty Ash Branch Library, Liverpool, to be 
Librarian, West Derby Branch Library, Liver- 
ool. 

Mr. J. B. Stephens, Librarian, West Derby 
Branch Library, Liverpool, to be Librarian, 
Everton Branch Library, Liverpool. 

Mr. F. J. Owen, F.L.A., Librarian-in- 
Charge, Central Lending Library, Fulham, to 
be Deputy Borough Librarian, Kingston-upon- 
Thames (A.P.T.V.). 

Miss L. Fairweather, A.L.A., Deputy 
Borough Librarian, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
is retiring on December 3 15t, 1949. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


Ir seems hardly credible that 1949 is prac- 
tically over and that very shortly, a new year 
with all the high hopes and resolutions will be 
upon us. 

In retrospect what has 1949 brought forth, 
so far as this column is concerned ? 

Firstly, that the standard of public library 
publications is generally higher. Secondly, 
that some examples reviewed are equal to the 
best produced in the commercial world. 
Thirdly, that public librarians are slowly 
becoming more publicity conscious. Finally, 
that all conneéted with the production and 
publication of public library publicity are to be 
congratulated for their efforts, because only 
those who have attempted this vital work have 
experienced the pitfalls, the disappointments 
and the manifold difficulties therein contained. 

A merry Christmas, a happy Centenary and 
a prosperous New Year. 
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Sons 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 


BLUNT’S LIBRARY EDITION 
Four STAR Economies 


* 


x * 


By purchasing your popular fiction and pet reprints 
and new titles in this edition you may effect a saving of 
at least 2/6d. per volume on your binding costs. 


An order of only one of each of the titles offered by us 
this year in this edition should effect a reduction of 
approximately £25 in your subsequent rebinding costs. 


These books can be in use continuously in your library, 
without the expense of time, space and money caused by 
rebinding. 


A more attractive appearance, achieved by the use of Pub- 
lishers’ binding brasses, and the additional strength of a 
Library Binding, costs NOT MORE than 1/4d. per volume, 
and in some instances even less. 


SEND FOR OUR LISTS IF YOU HAVE 


NOT 
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MONTH?S CHOICE 


OLDHAM’S Dare to be wise! A happy 
and brilliantly produced introduction to 
Oldham’s public library service. A tall fold- 
over in green and brown Gill on white, with 
an illustration of an owl topping the title. 
Neat, concise and well spaced. Good work, 
Oldham ! 


HONOURABLE MENTION 
DURHAM COUNTY LIBRARY’S (Bil 


lingham and Howerton Hill Branches) Lsbrar) 
News, October, 1949. Maintains the usual high 
Standard now expected from this source. Cover 
in black Gill on pale yellow, using block 
illustrations of exceptional beauty, kindly 
loaned by publishers. A useful note on Arthur 
Koestler is included in the booklet. 

DERBYSHIRE’S two additions to their 

Twenty Books ” series. \ode/ Engineering in 
blue on white, and Joy Making, in black on 
white. 

HOVE’S New Books, November, 1949. \ 
small fold-over in cerise Gill on biscuit. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, October, 1949. The 
Standard never varies and the annotations must 
bring joy to all the fortunate publishers. 

LINCOLN’S Books and Libraries. \ 
pamphlet in green Gill on white is issued by 
the Children’s Department. Of unusual size 
and rather advanced as a guide to public 
library use by children. 

LUTON’S Books, October, 1949. A_ very 
well-produced booklet. A pity that an 
advertisement appears on the end cover. The 
annotations seem to rival those of Leeds ! 

READING’S two pamphlets ; New Books, 
November, 1949, and Book Exhibition. The 
former is notable for choice of headings, the 
latter for a most artistic front cover. 

ROCHDALE’S Autumn Book List, 1949. A 
booklet that seems to contain too much, so 
giving an appearance of inadequate spacing. 

RICHMOND'S Autumn List, 1949. A most 
tasteful fold-over in mixed green type on 
yrey. 

WILLESDEN’S Nen Books, Nove miber , 1949. 
One of the unchangeables, same paper, fount 
and format. It seems lacking in colour. 


CARD CABINETS. Wanted 2 (or more) 
Steel Drawers (8 x 5) anda number of Wooden 
Drawers, also 8 x 5. Apply Box A.D. c/o 
GRAFTON & Co., 5! Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.! 


Library Reports 
By Herperr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 

\ll Reports are for 1948/1949. It is pleasing 
to note that the majority of Library Authorities 
have returned to the printed Report. All the 
following are nicely produced, and with but 
two exceptions, well illustrated productions. 


BARKING.—Borough Librarian, G. Fairchild, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 78,890. Rate, 1 
Income from Rate, £27,480. Total Stock, 
102,632. Additions, 12,117. Withdrawals, 
6558. Total Issues, 616,114. Tickets in 
force, 39,226. Branches, 2. 

The most notable achievements of this, the 
Diamond Jubilee Year of the Libraries, were an 
improved Statf; the effective re-organisation of the 
administration ; the renovation of the Central Library 
building ; the formation of a Gramophone Record 
Library ; and a book circulation amounting to 60,873 
more than in the previous year. A trained Reference 
Librarian has been appointed, and a wider use of the 
Reference Department is reported. The Report contains 
a short sketch of the formation and development of the 
library service since its inception in 1889. 
BinMINGHAM.—Ci/y Librarian, F. Patrick, 

F.L.A. Population (est.), 1,096,100. Rate, 
5.03d. from Rate, £142,841. Total 
Stock, 1,356,520. Additions, 57,266. With- 
draw “hy 39,395. Total Issues, 5,475,287. 
Tickets held, 409,711. Branches, 23. 

Greater aétivity than ever before is the report for the 
year here reviewed. Particularly gratifying was the daily 
use made of the Reference Library, where seating 
accommodation of about 200 chairs was often 
insufficient for the number of would-be users of the 
department. Total book circulation showed the huge 
increase of 517,449 when compared with the previous 
year. 326,292 sheets of illustrations, and 105,597 lantern 
slides were issued. Over 8,000 new readers were 
enrolled. A small temporary branch library was opened 
in the Tower Hill distri€t. An exhibition of books, 
pictures and other material illustrating the history of 
the City attracted several thousands of visitors. 
GiasGow.—-City Librarian, Andrew B. Pater- 

son. Population (est.), 1,106,000. Rate, 
3.91d. Income from Rate, £191,642. Total 
Stock, 1,166,526. Additions, 48,914. With- 
drawals, 30,318. Total Issues, 4,537327- 
Borrowers, 154,101. Branches, 27. 

This is the first Annual Report to be printed for 
55 years. Permission has at last been granted to proceed 
with the extension of the Mitchell Library, which was 
suspended in 1942. In conneétion with this extension it 
has been found necessary to close three public rooms, 
and now there are over 60,000 volumes for which there 
is no shelving accommodation. Work was also com- 
menced on the conversion of a bank building into a 
branch library to serve the Moss Park distriét. Ereétion 
of a temporary library for the Houschillwood area is 
also in progress. Books issued to adults for home 
reading showed a decline on the previous year, but there 
was a good increase in the issues to children. The 
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Make microfilm reference simple . . . speedy 
with the 


KODAK 
LIBRARY READER 


Model A.H. 


For viewing microfilms that are held on file 
for reference, this new Reader is just the kind of 
simply-operated precision-made apparatus that 
libraries need. A roll of microfilm is easily slipped 
into position and any particular record frame speedily 
found and projected full size. 

The model is compact —it requires a table space 
of only 2 ft. square and yet has a screen area 
I8 ins. squire. At a fixed magnification of 12 
diameters the optical system ensures clear and easy 
reading of the whole or any part of a 35 mm. micro- 
film *frame* up to 14 ins. long. Standard perforated 
or unperforated 35 mm. safety film is accommodated 
satisfactorily. 

By means of a scanning device the screen image 
can be moved up or down or from side to side 
This facility is particularly useful when unperforated 
tilm carrying larger ‘frames’ up to 1} ~ 1} ins., is 
being viewed. 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF 


KODAK Limited 


A built-in magnifying glass can be brought into 
position at eye level, enabling any part of the picture 
to be enlarged by 50°... 

A single * microfilm’ frame may be viewed for any 
length of time without risk, as the model A. H. Reader 
incorporates a heat-absorbing filter. 


Descriptive leaflet on request 


Dept. 103, Adelaide House, London Bridge, London, E.C.4. Telephone: MANsion House 9936 


and at ||, Peter Street, Manchester 2. 


Telephone: BLAckfriars 8918 
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reference libraries reported extended use. Altogether an 

increase of 8,723 in circulation was recorded. 

MANCHESTER.—City Librarian, Charles Nowell, 
M.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 693,000. 
Rate, 6.83d. Income from Rate, £175,522. 
Total Issues, 6,537,939. 

Many customary Statistical tables are omitted from 
this Report as they are, it is thought, of little general 
interest. Full Statisticas may be obtained if application is 
made. The year was a record one for many comment, 
and book circulation soared to 255,367 above the 
previous year’s figures. Over 110,000 more books were 
issued in the Junior Libraries, while the Reference 
Libraries recorded a total use, which was 39 per cent. 
above the last pre-war year. The Travelling Libraries 
are back on the road again. The Libraries maintained 
in H.M. Prison, and the hospitals all report most 
successful year’s workings. About 30 resignations from 
the Staff were reported, including the retirement of 
Mr. W. G. Fry, the Deputy Librarian, and Mr. A. E. 
Dillon, the Reference Librarian, and four lady 
librarians, all with over 40 years’ service in the 
Libraries. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.— Borough Librarian and Cu- 
rator, Lillie, A.L.A., F.R.S.A. Popula- 
tion (est.), 139,900. Rate, 8.5d. Income from 
Rate, £24,916. Total Stock, 163,170. 
Additions, 20,049. Withdrawals, 21,669. 
Total Issues, 1,494,414. Tickets in force, 
70,199. Branches, 4. 

The opening of a temporary branch library at 
Whinney Banks was the most notable feature of a busy 
year. This new addition to the service is housed in two 
converted army huts, and issued 61,965 books in its 
tirst five months. Aggvregate circulation represented an 
increase of 118,873 when compared with the previous 
year. Libraries in two hospitals are now maintained by 
the Public Libraries. Residents in three outlying areas 
are clamouring for library facilities in their distriéts. It 
is hoped that within the current year all branch libraries 
will have their own children’s department. Visitors to 
the Museum numbered 132,661. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SpeCIAL LiBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

The currest issue of the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the South African Library (Vol. 4, No. 1) is a 
special number devoted to letters of Lady 
Anne Barnard. Most of the 4o letters in the 
Library were written to her friend, the first 
Viscount Melville, and 22 have already been 
published in entirety or in part. Examination 
has shown that the actual letters vary in detail 
and sometimes in substance from the published 
versions. This issue of the Bu//etin, giving the 
historical background, a critical examination 
of the letters, and a chronological calendar, is 
thus one of great importance. 

Great changes have taken place in Birming- 
ham University Library during the past twenty 
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METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF LEWISHAM 
APPOINTMENT OF RECORD OFFICER 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Record 
Officer on the Council's permanent establishment. 
Salary Scale, A.P.T. Division, Grades IV and V (£480, rising 
to £570 per annum, plus London “‘Weighting'’, varying 
between £10 and £30 per annum, according to age). 

Candidates must have had a sound training in cataloguing 
and che care of manuscripts, and a preference will be given 
to applicants who are Graduates in History. 

The appointment will be subject to the Rules and 
Regulations of the Council from time to time in force 
relating to officers ; to che National Scheme of Conditions 
of Service ; to the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937 : to termination by one month's 
notice on either side and to the successful candidate passing 
satisfactorily a medical examination by the Council's 
Medical Officer of Health. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom they should be returned, accompanied by 
copies of not more than three testimonials, in an envelope 
endorsed “Record Officer’’, so as to be received not later 
than Saturday, | 4th January, 1950. 


Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a 
disqualification. 
ALAN MILNER SMITH, 
Lewisham Town Hall, Town Clerk. 


Catford, S.E.6. 


years. In 1928-29 the Staff consisted of 14 
members, of whom only three were graduates ; 
the numbers have since increased to 31 and 11, 
During the war the annual grant was {2,600 ; 
it is now £11,000. The number of additions 
has risen from 7,000 (1928-29) to 19,000 
(1947-48); and of books borrowed, from 
13,972 (1928-29) to 74,521 (1947-48). In these 
and other similarly impressive figures the 
Library’s outstanding progress is reflected. 


The new University Library at Ibadan, 
Nigeria, is now said to be the largest library ever 
formed in West Africa. It comprises over 42,000 

The University of Cape Town Libraries are 
now issuing a select list of New Books added to 
the Libraries. The list, which is arranged under 
subject headings, is typewritten and _ issues 
cover additions during the previous three 
months. The somewhat unusual praétice of 
including the names of publishers but not the 
place of publication is followed in the lists. 


The latest Annual Report of the Brotherton 
Collection Committee at Leeds University 
records progress with the cataloguing of 
nineteenth-century English literature. Work 
has been commenced on the compilation of a 
detailed list of the notable people whose 
correspondence with Sir Edmund Gosse is 
preserved in the Collection. Lists are also being 
compiled of the volumes required to complete 
the sets of first editions of the works of the 
Brontés, Byron, Scott, Shelley, Swinburne and 
Tennyson. 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE 
JUNIOR LIBRARY 


Now Available 


luree Day Apventrure E. M. Havers os. Od" 
Tue Pontes or Bunts Oniver and 
Eva Ducat tos. 6d. 
Tue oF THE 
VALLEY J. Ivesrer Lioyp 8s. 6d. 
Misty, Tue Grey Pony Joyce M. Lennon 8s. 6d. 
Pontes ANDCARAVANS Marjorie Ouiver and 
Eva Ducar 8s. 6d. 
Mousie “ Goipen Gorse 8s. 6d. 
Foar BULLIVANT 8s. 6d. 


Lass BuLLIvANT 8s. 6d. 


Youno Horse 


BREAKERS Gotpen Gorse 8s. 6d. 
Tue Great Carios M. E. BuckrncHam 8s. 6d. 
On’y Tony Brenpa E. SPENDER 8s. 6d. 
On'y Tony’s Circus Brenpa FE. Spenper 8s. 6d. 


Ripinc Days tn Hooks 
HoLLow 


Opp Ones 


Maryjorte M. Oniver 8s. 6d. 
Curetine CHANDLER 8s. 6d. 


All Foolscap 4t0. Cloth Bound 


2 TAVISTOCK STREET 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Kathleen Fidler 
and THE BRYDONS 


In a very short time Kathleen Fidler 
established a reputation as one of the 
most popular of modern writers for 
children — a reputation that has grown 
due to the enormous success of her plays 
about the Brydons, broadcast on the 
B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 


“A fictional family beloved of children”’ 
Western Evening Herald 
“Irrepressible Brydons”’ British Weekly 
Titles now available 
THE BRYDONS GO CAMPING 
THE BRYDONS DO BATTLE 
THE BRYDONS IN SUMMER 
Announced for Spring, 1950 
SURPRISES FOR THE BRYDONS 
THE BRYDONS IN A PICKLE 
Six shillings each. 
LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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New Books 


THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 

OF SAINT IRENZUS. 

By Joun Lawson, M.A., B.D., B.Sc. 21s. net. 
Is the history of the early Church, the 
story of a movement away from the 
religion of the New Testament into 
Hellenic speculation, institutionalism, 
and bare moralism ? Many present 
issues are affected by the judgment made 
upon this matter, which Mr. Lawson 
seeks to illuminate in his Cambridge 
Dissertation. 


METHODISM AND THE EDUCATION 

OF THE PEOPLE, 1791-1851. 

By H. F. Matuews, M.A., B.D. 138s. 6d. net. 
Every aspect of social life in the early 
nineteenth century was influenced by the 
virile advance of Methodism. During 
this period the peculiarly British system 
of education arose. 


F. H. BRADLEY. 

By W. F. Lorruovuse, M.A., D.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
Francis Herbert Bradley was widely 
recognised in his lifetime as one of the 
most acute, original, and challenging of 
English philosophers. There is no 
philosophic writer today who has not 
been influenced directly or indirectly by 
Bradley. 


DAVID HILL. Friend of China. 
By Haron B. Ratrensury, B.A. 
8s. 6d. net. 
The author has had access to much new 
material, including intimate diaries and 
note-books of David Hill, in which he 
chronicled the story of his inner life and 
struggles. This is a story that will do 
men good even as David Hill drew and 
moved the people amongst whom his 
days were spent. 
MORALITY AND GOD. 
By Epwarp Waves Hirst, B.Sc., D.Lit. 
6s. net. 
The primary aim of this essay is the 
defence of religious Faith as the ultimate 
basis of morals. 


SCHOOL STRESSES. 

The Grammar School of Today and Tomorrow. 

By Joun W. Skinner, M.A., Ph.D. 6s. net. 
This book gives a candid re-assessment 
of the English Grammar School as it has 
developed during recent years. To ensure 
a greater objectivity in his conclusions 
the author has profited from opinions 
expressed by some two hundred of his 
former pupils. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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Many important documents and _ letters 
written by such famous men as Calvin, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Copernicus, and Luke Cranach 
were discovered recently at Goslar in Northern 
Germany. Under the supervision of the 
British Army of Occupation, some two 
hundred tons of historical documents have been 
collected. These cover six centuries, and 
comprise 4,500 documents, including the 
archives of the Order of Teutonic Knights 
from 1190 to 1526, and those of the ancient 
Duchy of Prussia. There is also some corres- 
pondence between the Kings of England, 
Spain, Denmark, France and Sweden, some 
Vatican papers and documents relating to 
various Synods. 


In the Austrian Fes/sehrift to Dr. Josef Bick, 
to which reference has already been made in 
this column, Dr. S. von Frauendorfer discusses 
international cataloguing rules. In his opinion 
uniform international practice is feasible and he 
suggests that the basis of such practice should 
be the Anglo-American Code. He has much to 
say on such matters as the treatment of 
corporate authorship and other vexed questions 
by no means universally resolved in the same 
way at present. 


The British Council has ascertained from the 
Portuguese authorities that the Camdes Prize, 
awarded in alternate years to the -best literary 
or scientific work on a Portuguese subject by 
a foreign author, published abroad or in 
Portugal, in Portuguese, English, French, 
German, Italian or Spanish, will this year be 
about the same as in previous years, 20,000 
escudos (about {248 9s.). 

Only works published for the first time 
between January 1948, and December 3 
1949, Will be eligible for consideration. 

\n author wishing to enter for the prize must 
apply in writing, sending ten copies of the 
book, and a document giving evidence of the 
date of publication, to the Secretariado 
Nacional de Informagao, Palacco Foz, Praga 
Restauradores, Lisbon, before December 315t, 
1949. 

The prize will be awarded in Lisbon before 
the end of May, 1950, by a jury of Portuguese 
writers of distinétion, who may decline to make 
any award if no works of sufficient merit are 
submitted. In previous years the Portuguese 
Ministry of Information has invited the prize- 
winner to visit Lisbon, and the prize has been 
presented to him at the Literary Prize Festival. 


Review 


Mepicat Books, LipkARIES AND COLLECTORs. 
A study of bibliography and the book trade 
in relation to the medical sciences. By 
John L. Thornton, A.L.A., Librarian, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College. 
Introduction by Geoffrey L. Keynes, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, pp. xviii, 294. 
Grafton. 35s. od. net. 

This book is a most useful contribution to the 
bibliography of medicine. The author, who is a 
practising medical librarian, has clearly put in a tre- 
mendous amount of work collecting and arranging the 
very large number of references which the work 
contains. The reviewer is in a position to make this 
Statement, as he has himself compiled a similar piece of 
work in a very much smaller field and aspect of medical 
literature. 

In this book of 293 pages, the author has attempted 
to cover a subject so vast that it would take a lifetime 
and a work ten times greater in size to give adequate 
coverage, and even then, some of his chapters onal still 
be expanded into special monographs. 

Por that reason, “ An Introduétion to Medical 
Books, Libraries and Collectors ’’ would have been a 
more suitable title for the work under review, although 
the author has anticipated such criticism in his preface. 

It is largely 4 source book for the history of medicine 
and for the medical bibliographist, and therefore more 
of a reference work than a book to be read for enter- 
tainment or instructive recreation. The reviewer must 
confess, however, that even while reading through long 
lists of authors and titles he has been Stimulated into 
suggestions for further investigations by the many short 
items of interesting information which have been 
worked into this large colle€tion of data. 

\lthovgh not striétly divided in the text, except by 
chapter arrangement, the work can be grouped into 
parts, the larger of which is a more or less chronological 
list of the more notable authors of medical works, from 
the earliest times to the present day, Two chapters on 
“ The Rise of Medical Societies ” and “* The Growth of 
Medical Periodical Literature "’ are closely linked as 
contributions to the history of Medicine. The chapters 
on “ Medical Bibliographies and Bibliographers,”’ and 
‘€ Medical Libraries of Today " are concerned with pure 
medical bibliography, but do not replace the more 
important work on this subjeét by Janet Doc, 1 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice. The chapter on 
“ Private Medical Libraries ” should interest the medical 
book colleétor, and that on “ Medical Publishing and 
Bookselling "’ brings together for the first time the 
history of this special branch of medical bibliography. 
Both of these chapters might be developed into separate 
monographs, although there is scope in most of the 
chapters for amplification and recasting into longer and 
separate works. ; 

Two useful appendices, giving “ A Chronological 
List of Medical Societies and Institutions ’’ and “ A 
Chronological List of Medical Libraries and Institutions 
Housing Large Colleétions,” together with 26 pages ot 
bibliography and an index, take up almost a third of the 
book. 
This work should be on the shelves of all medical 
libraries and large reference libraries and in the posses- 
sion of all individuals interested in medical history and 
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A\ section of our spacious shnvroom fitted throughout with “ READYRAK” shelving for which 
** BOOKS c» CAREERS” are sole selling agents to Public Libraries 


TECHNICAL BOOK SPECIALISTS 


also large stocks of general books—fiction and non-fiction 


Descriptive catalogues issued on civil, mechanical, electrical, radio 
and automobile engineering, aeronautics, building construction 
and plastics. 


al Wr \ 


39, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET :: LONDON, W.!I 
and branches 


General Manager: Claude S, Gill, O.B.E. Telephone : Grosvenor 4781 
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BELFAST. 
TO LIBRARIANS. 


Opportunity occurs to rent shop in 
busiest Belfast Arcade. Possession 
shortly. No Moderate 
rental. 


premium. 


Apply :—Owners, Box No. 516. 
“The Library World’, 51 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 


FRENCH BOOKS 
ANGLO-FRENCH LITERARY SERVICES | 
72 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
THE LONDON CENTRE FOR ALL FRENCH BOOKS 


bibliography. It should serve a useful purpose as a 
source book on the bibliographical side of medicine, and 
it it can encourage members of the medical profession to 
make a more extensive Study of the individuals, aspeéts 
and subjeéts mentioned, it will give a Stimulant to 
scholarship in a field of medicine for which there is both 
a demand and an awakening interest among the younger 
members, 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
Beretson (Bernard) The Library’s Public. 
Columbia University Press. London: 
Geoftrey Cumberlege. 24s. od. net. 

Here is a summary of all that is known of the ways 
in which the 7,400 public libraries in the United States 
are used by the 25,000,000 registered library users. The 
proposal for the work was made by the American 
Library Association to the Social Science Research 
Council, and the projeét was financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The results gathered have been carefully 
sifted, and all relevant data tabulated in seven chapters, 
covering such questions as who, why and when do 
people use the library ? There are eleven charts, which 
illustrate age groups and other items, such as 
registration of readers and circulation of books and forty 
tables in which all aspeéts of public library use by 
readers are dealt with in exaét detail. The work is 
supplemented with an excellent bibliography and is 
well-indexed. 


GENERAL 
ALLEN (Cecil J.) The Locomotive Exchanges, 
1870-1948. Illus. lan Allen. 12s. 6d. net. 
\n interesting Study of the various exchanges of 
Locomotives by the great Railway Companies from 1870 
to 1926, and the great exchanges arranged by British 


Railways between the different Regions in 1948. There 
are many illustrations, which are of the utmost 
importance to Students. 

Bares (H. E.) The Country Heart. Illus. 
Minton. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. net. 

Country lovers, of which there are many, will 
appreciate this charming book, which has been based 
by the author on two works, ‘‘O More than Happy 
Countryman and The Heart of the Country,”” both 
of which have long been out of print and are well worthy 
of revival. Published at a time when war has caused an 
upheaval in country conditions, the volume fulfils a real 
need and should win for itself a foremost place among 
similar nature works. 

(C. Hamilton) Some Classic Loco- 
motives. Illus., some coloured. Allen & 
Unwin. 21s. od. net. 

\ review of the various types of British Loco- 
motives from the Cramptons of the 1840's to the 
4 6-0’s of the 1930's. The illustrations are excellent, 
and Mr. Ellis is an expert on his subject. 


Woopcare (Leslie) The Choral Conduétor. 
\scherberg. Hopwood & Crew. 5s od. 
net 
The eminent authority, Sir Malcolm Sargent, has 
written an excellent introduétion to this work, and 
advises those who Study it to—** Read this with care 
and it will help you greatly.”’ Eleven seétions deal with 
the details of choral condutting, and give plans for the 
seating of players and singers. It should prove of great 
help to all choral conduétors. 


Wrarr (Sir Thomas) Collected Poems of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. Edited with an introduction 
by Kenneth Muir. Frontis. portrait. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. net. 

Courtier, Statesman, traveller, soldier and poet, 

Sir Thomas Wyatt anticipated the Elizabethans in his 

combination of the qualities of man of aétion and 

imagination. He contributed much to English literature 
by his work in translating and introducing the 

Continental form of the sonnet, and some of his own 

lyrics are among the best which were written before the 

great Elizabethans. This popular edition of his works 
contains a critical and biographical introduétion by 

Kenneth Muir, some extracts trom critics who have 

commented upon Wyatt in the past, textual notes and 

a glossary of terms. The frontispiece is a reproduétion 

of a Helbein portrait of the poet, and the whole edition 

is tastefully produced. 


Wymer (Norman) English Town Crafts. 
Illus., frontis. in colour. Batsford. 15s. od. 

The Craft Guild of the Middle Ages, with its rigid 
control of workmanship, its Strong religious background 
and its community spirit, raised the Standard of 
craftsmanship to great heights in the Georgian Era; 
and, in some cases, it Still remains the guiding light of 
its particular industry. Many ancient crafts flourish 
today in English towns and, in this companion volume 
to his English Country Crafts, Norman Wymer describes 
their historical background and origins, and depiéts the 
modern descendant of the old craftsman in an authori- 
tative manner. This is a book which is not only 
instructive, but also of interest to the layman, and, with 
the many illustrations both old and modern, the subject 
is attractively presented. 
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FICTION 


WearLtey (Dennis) The 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of the French Revolution in which Mr. 
Pitt’s secret agent, Roger Brook, starts the most amazing 
adventures by trying to get in touch with Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette at Fontainebleau. From the 
moment he does so he is swept into a whirl of intrigue 
and secret diplomacy which lead him to Italy and Spain. 
Nor are women absent from his exciting career, for the 
beauteous Isabella d’Aranda and the light-minded 
Georgina Etheridge both play a part in his love-life, 
but at last Georgina arranges a marriage pact with 
Roger, with different partners, and they settle down 
for life. JUNIOR 
ArkINsON (M. E.) The 13th Adventure. 

Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 

\nexciting Story of the adventures of three children 
on holiday, describing how two boys who were enemies 
were brought together by danger to become firm 
friends. There are burglaries, mid-night excursions, and 
a thrilling rescue at sea. 

Brooks (Walter R.) Freddy the Explorer. Illus 
Geoffrey Higham. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

For children who like Stories of animals which 
behave like humans, this book should provide consider- 
able entertainment. It is one of a series which are 
concerned with the adventures of Freddie, the Pig, and 
his Strangely assorted colleétion of animal friends, and, 
in this instance, the reader accompanies them upon an 
expedition to the North Pole which leads to Startling 
and amusing situations. 

CONNELL (John) The Return of Long John 
Silver. Longman’s Green. 6s. net. 

\s a successor to a great classic, this book will 
arouse the interest of all those children who thrilled to 
the adventures of Stevenson's Treasure Island. Jamie 
Hawkins, son of Jim Hawkins, pits his wits and courage 
against his father’s old enemy—Long John Silver, in 
a series of adventures which take place on the famous 
Island, and the result is a successful sequel, and an 
original pirate Story. 

(Norman) Skeleton Island. 
Head. 7s. 6d. net: 

The Cornish coast is the setting for this adventure 
Story. Containing all the ingredients of excitement, a 
boat, an island, a mystery, it is a book which will please 
the older boys, and girls as well. 

Foye (Kathleen) The Little Good People. 
Illus., some coloured. Warne. 10s. 6d. net. 

These Folk-Tales gathered from the great fund of 
Irish Stories and legends which have been handed down 
throughout the centuries, make a charming colleétion 
which younger children should find entertaining. 
Macvicar (Angus) Faraway Island. 

Foley House Press. 6s. od. net. 

This is a rattling good story of an island off the 
coast of Argyle, and which was serialised in the B.B.C. 
Children’s Hour. Sandy and Jill McDonald, of London, 
are faced with the prospeét of six lonely weeks on 
Faraway Island. They do not like the idea, being more 
accustomed to cinemas and theatres. But they learn 


Rising Storm. 


Illus. 


Illus. Bodley 


Illus. 


how to entertain themselves on the island, and run into 
many incidents that go to the making of as colourful 
and exciting a story as any boy or girl could wish for. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 
The letter f by itself is the most important letter in 
photography ; it denotes the power of your lens. Our 
particular letter f in a circle is the most important sign 
in photographic publishing. It is the Trademark 
Registered by H.M. Patent Office to distinguish Focal 
Press publications. No Book, Guide, Pamphlet or 
Chart without this seal is a genuine Focal Press work. 


WHAT DOES IT STAND FOR? 


Honesty, before all. That covers a lot of things. Plain 
English, for example, and talking to the point. A clear 
approach and good illustrations. Unbiased ideas and 
sound advice. It all boils down to serving well the man 
who bought the book. 


WHAT DOES IT PROMISE? 


A fair return in knowledge and profit. The time spent 
in reading a book costs you more than what you 
pay for it. Any Focal Press book is value for your 
money and worth your time. That is the pledge 
spelled out by the Focal sign. 


FOCAL PRESS LTD., 31 FITZROY SQ@., 


Morris (David) The Impossible Term. A 
School Story for Girls. Ward. 5s. od. net. 

Peggy Hollins runs into lots of difficulties during 
her first term at Southby School, but she faces them with 
a Stout heart. Some of the incidents, caused mainly by 
a hishonest Form-Mistress, nearly bring disaster to 
Peggy, but loyalty to her Form-mates wins in the end, 
and she proves herself a model for all schoolgirls. 
PowELL-Price (Evelyn) Pumpkin Palace. Illus. 

Warne. 8s. 6d. net. 

Umar Chand had always dreamed of the pumpkin 
palace which he would like to build for his mother, 
little realising that one day this would become possible. 
\ pleasantly illustrated story of a little Indian boy who 
was unexpectedly raised from the simple life of the 
village to the luxury of a Maharajah’s palace. 

SEVERN (David) Treasure For Three. Illus. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

This adventure story for boys and girls, telling of 
the exploits of three children in their efforts to raise 
sufficient money to rescue an old horse from ill- 
treatment, provides exciting reading for older children. 
The illustrations are good and add to the attraétion of 
the book. 

TARRANT (Margaret) and Durron (Lewis) Joan 
in Flowerland.  Illus., some coloured, 


Margaret Tarrant. Warne. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is now well-known as a writer of most 
tasteful books for the very young, and this volume is 
of the same high quality and interest, and the illustra- 
tions of flowers and fairies are very beautiful. The story 
is about a little cirl who believes in fairies, who is told 
by the gardener that the best place to find them is among 
the wild flowers. ‘Tinkler the elf aés guide, and 
wonderful discoveries are made. 
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Taytor (Gladys) Bible Stories for Children 
from the New Testament. Illus. by Paul 
Dessau. Warne. 7s. 6d. net. 

his nicely produced little work embraces some of 
the best loved Stories of the New Testament re-told in 

a way that will appeal to children and nicely illustrated 

throughout by Paul Dessau. As a gift book at Christmas 

it should prove most suitable and — as well as 

a volume that should grace the shelves of any library 

tor the young. 

Tompkins (Jane) Moo-Wee 
Illus. Warne. 6s. od. net. 

\ charming animal story for the younger children, 
describing simply and clearly life in the Arétic as seen 
through the eyes of a young musk-ox. Well illustrated, 
this book is informing as well as entertaining, and 
should appeal to the six-to-ten-year-olds, 


WANKLYN (Joan) Bobtail Shawn. Illus., some 


coloured. Warne. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of a pony, who is a very clever pony, as 
he tells his Story himself and experiences many very 
exciting adventures in it. For young children who are 
learning, or hoping to learn, all about ponies, this book 
should be made a treasured gift. 

Woop (Gilmore) Johann the Woodcarver. 
Decorations by Margaret W. Tarrant. 


Warne. 8s. 6d. net. 
Johann grew old, and from being a woodcutter he 
hecame a woodearver, and made the most attractive 
his little house charmed Elsa, who was 
Then a cuckoo showed Johann and his old 
friend Karl the clockmaker, how they could bring 
greater happiness to Elsa. It is a charming Story for 
those from seven to ten years, and is beautifully 


the Musk-ox. 


little house 
a cripple. 


illustrated 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


\CCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, November, 1949. 
\.L..\. BULLETIN, O@ober, 1949.—BULLETIN OF 
JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, MANCHESTER, 


rHI 

September, 1949.—BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES 
(UNESCO), Oétober, 1949.—LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
rION RECORD, November, 1949.--LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS, SELECTIVI CHECKLIST OF 
PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, 1949.—L’ITALIA 
CHE SCRIVE, N. 6, 1949.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, July and August, 1949.—ST. PANCRAS 
JOURNAL, November, t949.—STATE LIBRARY, 


PRETORIA, PUBLICATIONS ACQUIRED, Aug. 
September 1949.--STATE LIBR ARY, PRETORIA, 
\NNU AL REPORT, 1948.—STEEL NEWS, Novem- 


ber, tog9.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
November, 1949. 
Correspondence 


Eprror, 

Liprary 

November 15th, 1949. 

\ Meruop FoR SIMPLIFYING RESERVE Book 

CHASING.” 

Sir,—Referring to Mr. Latham’s and Mr. 
Barlow’s articles on this subjeét I feel one 
should ask: if the incorporation of one day’s 
issue is to be done why stop at incorporating 


Tu! 
Trt 
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one day only; is not day unit of issue but a 
convention ? Sometime ago we in Lincoln 
adopted an issue unit of one week, combining 
each of the six days from Monday to Saturday. 
Thus the number of issue blocks to be searched 
through to trace particular charges was but 
one-sixth of the previous number. 

An elaboration of this system was the use of 
three differently coloured inks for stamping 
each of three consecutive weeks’ issues. All of 
week one was date stamped in red ; week two 
in green; week three in black. Over the 
forward end of each issue tray we suspended 
an appropriately coloured piece of metal 
which was bent in U shape so that it just 
dropped over the tray end. Thus on the IN 
counter there were three blocks of trays 
coloured respectively red, green and_ black. 
Beside facilitating search for reservation this 
greatly simplified the work on the IN side of 
the staff enclosure, as when a book was pre- 
sented for discharge the assistant needed only 
to look at the colour of the last date stamp and 
then go to the same coloured block of trays to 
find the charge. The avoidance of necessity 
to bother about dates, excepting for the check 
for overdues which was simple, made IN work 
very much quicker and easier. The simple 


Steps necessary for providing a different 
sequence for issues remaining on charge 
longer than a month will easily suggest 


themselves. Overdue notices were sent each 
week to all borrowers who had charges in 
trays with the colour the same as that being 
used at the time the notices were to be sent out. 
Subsequent notices followed this routine. 

\s Mr. Barlow says, all such schemes are 
offset by some disadvantage. My Assistant 
i/c Lending thought that the time spent on first 
sorting and then incorporating each day’s issue 
more than balanced the advantage; that is, 
what we gained inwards we lost on the way 
out. 

We discontinued the scheme, but with inter- 
library loans now having increased so much, 
and the necessity to search the issue for 
reservations so pressing, we are having second 
thoughts about this, and are likely to revert 
to the week-unit system. I think the idea lends 
itself to some useful developments. 

Yours, etc. 
Francis C, Cooper. 
Director. 


Public Libraries, Museum and Art Galleries, 
Free School Lane, 
Lincoln. 
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